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This mid-monthly issue of World is compiled from exclusive cables from our correspondents. 





The Geneva conference, superficially a Communist triumph, may in the long run lead to 
an important Red defeat in Asia. 


Both Washington and London were sobered and appalled by the implications of their 
split over air intervention to save doomed Dienbienphu and the resultant shock to the rest of the 
free world, which considers the solid alliance between the US and the British Commonwealth 
its one guarantee against Communist conquest. 


The two governments, WORLD has learned, have exchanged hard-and-fast pledges to 
maintain a common front during the Geneva talks and, whether or not the conference pro- 
duces an acceptable cease-fire agreement, to set up the projected SEATO (Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization) on the pattern of NATO. 


The British commitments have gone so far that they include, unofficially, the leaders 
of the Opposition in Parliament. Labor party chieftains Clement Attlee and Herbert Morrison 
have decided to expel Aneurin Bevan and his “neutralist” supporters summarily from the 
party if they oppose SEATO, and thus attempt to wreck the Anglo-American alliance, once Ge- 
neva is over. 


If the US and Great Britain remain resolute, they will emerge from Geneva more firmly 
united than ever, and determined to halt the Communist drive to overrun all Southeast Asia. 
This will mean a sharp setback to the major long-range Communist objective, the driving of a 
wedge between the two great powers of the West, whatever immediate concessions are made 
to the Communists in Indo-China itself. 


Trump card of the two allies is the drenching monsoon rains, which already have be- 
gun, and which will make large-scale, strategic military action impossible in Indo-China for at 
least the next four months. During this breathing spell, both Washington and London hope, the 
all-important first steps toward making SEATO a reality can be set in motion. Both governments 
will make every possible effort to induce as many of the free nations of Southeast Asia as pos- 
sible to join the new alliance, the US applying persuasion to the Philippines, Pakistan and Thai- 
land, and Great Britain to Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia. 


A source close to Foreign Secretary Eden, explaining why the British government op- 
posed the abortive Dulles plan to set up SEATO before the Geneva talks opened, told a repre- 
sentative of WORLD: 

“To have attempted this would have been interpreted as a colonialist venture which 
would have badly hurt Allied anti-Communist aims in Asia. 


“We want SEATO to become as effective as NATO, which took two years to build. 
America must realize that SEATO would have been ineffective—a psychological cripple—if 
organized against the will of the Colombo Powers (India, Ceylon, Indonesia, Pakistan and 
Burma), who should not only acquiesce, but actually become SEATO’s leaders, with the West- 
ern Allies remaining in the background as geography prescribes. 

“Secretary Eden’s diplomatic efforts toward erecting this structure could more easily 
succeed if the peoples of Asia could be made to realize he is backed by US public opinion.” 
* * - 

At Geneva itself, to gain a cease-fire, the Western allies may agree reluctantly to a pro- 
visional partition at about the Seventeenth Parallel as the lesser evil to the Communist proposal 
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of a coalition government including both Vietnam and Viet Minh elements. This latter, it is 
agreed, could result only in Communist domination of all Indo-China in the comparatively 
near future, and this neither the US nor Great Britain is prepared to accept. 


The proposed partition would give to the Viet Minh forces Tonkin, northernmost of 
Vietnam’s three provinces, and perhaps the northern part of Laos, but they would be forced to 


evacuate any forces they have in the rest of Vietnam and Laos and all of Cambodia, third of the 
Indo-Chinese states. 


A major difficulty from the Allied, and in particular the French, point of view is that 
this plan would turn over to the Communists the Red River Delta, Indo-China’s granary, with 


the cities of Hanoi and Haiphong. But no other geographical solution appears to be in any way 
feasible. 


Washington and London eppose any mere cease-fire without an agreed demarcation 
line and adequate military and political guarantees. They are convinced that this would pave 
the way for Viet Minh infiltration everywhere in the peninsula. 


If the Communist delegates at Geneva, flushed with the Dienbienphu victory, refuse an 
acceptable cease-fire, Great Britain, WORLD has learned on the highest authority, is “prepared 
to join in qualified united action to save Indo-China.” 


The chief allied weakness at Geneva is the position of French Foreign Minister Bidault, 
who is under enormous pressure to accept almost any terms for peace and whose backing from 
the Laniel Cabinet amounts to no more than the instructions: “Do the best you can.” 


The influential newspaper Le Monde called Bidault’s request for US air intervention at 
Dienbienphu a “personal policy impudently disregarding the will of the parliament of a coun- 
try where 80 per cent of public opinion favors a compromise.” 


Should Geneva fail, US and British delegates both fear Bidault may be replaced by a 


new man instructed to seek “peace at any price” through direct negotiations with the Viet 
Minh and the Chinese Communists. 


This result is believed to be a principal Communist aim at the conference, since it would 
not only weaken the Allies gravely in Southeast Asia but also end what little hope remains that 
the French Parliament will ratify EDC. 


The US and Great Britain are, nevertheless, determined to go ahead with SEATO and 
draw a “line of no retreat” in Southeast Asia whether or not France, in effect, throws in the 
towel. A US delegate summed up the situation by stating that the “Communists will push or 
until they hit a firm rock—and we must provide the rock.” 


If, after failure at Geneva, France determines to remain in the fight, the major effori 
during the monsoon season probably will be a massive build-up of French and Vietnamese 
strength in the rear areas to equip General Navarre’s forces for the major offensive he still 
plans for the next fighting season. Military observers point out that, whatever its propaganda 
consequences, the loss of Dienbienphu was of no strategic importance, and that French Union 
troops of all kinds in Indo-China still are believed to outnumber the Viet Minh effectives by a 
five-to-four ratio. 

Some observers expect Geneva to offer a close parallel to Berlin, with Communist Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister Chou En-lai offering an all-Asia security pact to kill SEATO, just as, 
in the former German capital, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov offered an all-Europe pact to 
kill NATO. The Allied answer is expected to be the same: “No” from the West. 


The British government will call a conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers fol- 
lowing the close of the Geneva talks to discuss overall defense plans, with particular emphasis 
on Southeast Asia and SEATO. 




















The US and Great Britain, in keeping with their stiffening attitude on Indo-China, have 
increased pressure on the Arab states to join in a Western-backed Middle East defense system 
and end their quarrel with Israel and their flirtation with Moscow. 


The first overt result was the overthrow of Jordanian Prime Minister Fawzi El-Mulki, 
whose desert kingdom exists largely on British subsidies, after the Jordanian Parliament had 
sent a telegram to the Soviet UN delegation thanking it for supporting the Arab nations against 
Israel. Fawzi also refused British “advice” to consent to direct discussions with Israel and a 
general UN debate on the Jordan-Israel border situation. 


It is expected that his successor, Tewfik Abul Hoda, who was Prime Minister several 


times during the reign of British-backed King Abdullah, will be “more alive to the large interests 
of the free world.” 


The aim of the Western Allies is to strengthen the Arab states for defense purposes, 
but at the same time to prevent their using their new strength for renewed aggression against 
Israel—a development which would stultify the prime Western objective: unification of the 
area against possible Soviet attack. 


As a consequence, invitations to the forthcoming “Islamic conference” (primarily of 
the Arab League states) will not, as originally planned, be issued by Jordan, which has a large 
population of Palestine refugees, but by Saudi Arabia. 


At the same time Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egypt’s new and pro-western Prime Minister, 
is emerging more and more as his country’s strong man, and it is believed that his growing 
popularity will make possible acceptance by the Egyptian public of the long-projected settle- 
ment of the Suez Canal dispute. 


Under this settlement, Egypt will consider an attack on Iran automatic justification for 
the return of British combat troops to the Suez area. 


Great Britain also plans UN action in an attempt to end the Jordan-Israel quarrel. The 
British delegation is scheduled to propose a two-phase plan under which, first, the number of 
UN observers will be doubled to prevent any recurrence of border raids, and, second, the for- 
eign ministers of the two countries will negotiate directly to draft a permanent peace treaty 
to replace the present uneasy armistice. 


Under the plan, the other Arab foreign ministers would sit in on the negotiations. 
* * * 


The Indo-China crisis has increased Sir Winston Churchill’s determination, before his 
*tirement as Prime Minister in favor of Eden, to seek a face-to-face meeting with Soviet Pre- 


tier Georgi Malenkov in the optimistic belief that he thus can arrange a genuine relaxation of 
ast-West tension. 


It has also strengthened the determination of the British government to go ahead with 
perfection of the “cheaper” British version of the hydrogen bomb, which, under the present 
schedule, will be completed early next year. 


* * + 


The major European barrier to approval of EDC, Franco-German agreement on “Euro- 
peanization” of the Saar, continues to be a major issue in German politics. 


The Free Democratic Party, whose importance is far in excess of its small representa- 
tion in the Federal Parliament because it is the spokesman of major industrial interests and 
provides the major “sinews of war” for the campaigns of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s rul- 
ing Christian Democratic coalition, is making a major issue of the “German Saar” in the hop: 
of winning votes in the forthcoming state elections. 


Party leaders hope, by attracting a larger popular following, to 


obtain a weightier 
voice for industry in the councils of the Adenauer administration 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR WORLD BUSINESS: 


The obvious reason given for the recent devaluation of the peso by the Mexican govern- 
ment is that capital was fleeing the country and, since the Mexican treasury operates with a 
small reserve of foreign exchange, it cannot s .1¢ any considerable loss of funds. While this 
is probably a true picture of the situation, it diss not tell the whole story. Actually, while capi- 
tal has been leaving Mexico for some time, the treasury has not had to devaluate. The basic 
reason behind the sudden move was that the government had expected a seasonal increase in 
foreign exchange during the first quarter that failed to materialize. 


When it became clear that foreign exchange would not come into the country in an- 
ticipated amounts, the treasury was forced to take steps, since spring and summer months 
normally bring a foreign exchange deficit. 


At any rate, devaluation has not stopped the flight of capital from the country and 
latest reports indicate that foreign exchange is still leaving faster than it comes in. Conse- 
quently, American firms doing business in Mexico are certain to find that US imports will be 
curtailed. In addition to this, devaluation also reduces the real value of the money earned by 
American firms prior to devaluation. 

* * * 

The Foreign Operations Administration wants Congress to let it grant more liberal in- 
surance guarantees to Americans who invest abroad. FOA guarantees now cover expropriation, 
confiscation and non-convertibility of currencies. The Stassen group wants to add coverage 
against war, revolution and insurrection to the list. 


FOA believes that the broader guarantees will not only encourage greater US invest- 
ment abroad but will also lower the cost of insuring these investments, thus making such ven- 
tures a bit more attractive. As things now stand, investors must pay private insurance firms for 
protection against losses due to war, revolution or insurrection. 


t * = 


The West German trade union movement is pressing hard for a 40-hour week with no 
decreases in pay. The work week is now 48 hours. Right now the unions don’t seem in the 
mood to use the strike weapon to enforce their demands, but by the time their annual “con- 
gress” meets in October there probably will be more talk of work stoppages. 


Their demands are based on the argument that extra rest and relaxation are essential 
because of the high tempo of modern industry. Most employers and economic experts say that 
the change to a 40-hour week now would be impossible, that shorter hours and higher pay can’t 
come until industry is modernized so that production costs can be reduced. Some government 
officials and businessmen are appealing to the workers on patriotic grounds—claiming that if 
they don’t keep on working 48 hours at the prevailing wage rates, West Germany’s ability to 
compete abroad will be seriously affected. 

* * * 

Yugoslavia, anxiously searching for new markets in her fight to adjust an adverse trade 
balance, has sent a big economic mission on a four months’ tour of Latin America. The team, 
made up of government financial and commercial specialists and representatives of the nation- 
alized industries, is authorized to do business on the spot. They will visit Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile and probably Bolivia, Peru and Venezuela. 


The Yugoslavs have been selling some goods to South America but are eager to increase 
the size of this business. In particular, they hope to sell cement, metallurgical, chemical and 
electro-technical products, and building machinery. In return they want hides, wool, cotton, 
fats, coffee and oil, as well as raw materials to fill the long term requirements of Yugoslav in- 
dustry. Other target areas for Yugoslavia’s new export drive are the Near and Middle East. 
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THERE ISN’T A PERSON... 


ON THIS PAGE... 


WHO ISN'T WORTH... 


WHATEVER TIME AND TROUBLE 
IT COSTS YOU... 





TO MAKE THINGS 
SAFER FOR THEM... 


WHOEVER AND WHEREVER YOU ARE! 











